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For the Magnolia. 

English collector, Mr. Bullock, obtained leave 
nae aateiiie: 30 Mexico, to disinter and take 
casts of the sanguinary goddess, Teoyamique. During 
the time it was exposed, the court of the waiversity 
was crowded with people, most of whom expressed 
the most decided contempt. * Not so, however, the 
Indians—not a smile or word escaped them—all was 
silence and attention: A chapleteffowers was placed 
seen, at evening: a proof that ig the 
extreme diligence of the Spanish ck for 300 years, 
there still remains some taints of heathen superstition 
among the natives.”—See Bullock's Six Months in 
Mexico. 


This—this is nature ; and the beart will cling 
To first impressions of its early faith; 

And all that once was dear, will ever bring 
Some lingering remnant, ending but in déath. 


And still they worship, firm but silently, 
The ancient doctrines that their fathers taught, 
And gaze with awe-struck wondtr, reverently, 
On this strange relic, with such magic fraught. 


And though no sounds escape the silent tongue, 
Stern sature works, witb deeper, wilder. power ; 
As this sweet chaplet proves, that thus unseen was 


Around its form, at evening's silent bour. 


Perchance the hand, that sadly placed it there, 
Shoek with the eager and myterious thrill 
That rushed upon the heart, while drawing near 
The sanguine goddess, wildly worshiped still, 
Who hath not feff the same mysterious pewer— 

Of superstition, o’er the human mind ? 
Is there a heart that never knew the bour, 
Of fancy’s force, and bowed before her shrine ? 


- Who, like the Indian, hath not offerings made, 
To his own idols, of far less avail 

Than this fair wreath, which, when its beauties fade, 
Will scatter fragrance, with each passing gale. 


Aad wealth, and power, which mortals prize, 

And madly worship, is as vain as this; ° 
And many a deeper, darker sacrifice, 
~ Is offered up, to gain the fancied bliss. 


Then mock not this free offering of the heart, 
But search thine own, and thou perchance may find, 
Some faint resemblance, or some little part, 
Of weakness common to the human mind. 
Cc. D. 


~~ 
x 





Epigram — 

> n the marriage of a Mr. Plum to Miss Reins. 

She ruled all ht Edmund took the Reins— 
Maria her hour was come. 

The happy fair-one may now count ber gains 

And biess the day that saw her worth a Plum, 
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The Stolen Daughter, 
From the Diary of Jean Paul Ulric. 
BY MORRIS MATTSON, 


Diaries are, at present, a 
will therefore, in obedience to* 
commence one myself. A 
my parents by way of beginning. 
was a German, a native of Leipsie. 
ther was of English extraction j born, I think, 
at Chelsea, the naval hospital town of Great 
Britain. At an early age, she made & tour in 
Germany for her health ; when she became 
known to my father. They were matried in 
the short space of three weeks from the 
of their first acquaintance. My father wore 
moustaches, carried a gold headed cane, and 
made poetry.. He indited -a beautiful sonnet 
to my mother’s eyebrows, and wrote “a 
number of verses after the manner of the ro- 
manti¢ Herder, whom he always endeavored 
My mother was accounted -hand- 
some; had brown hair, a Grecian nose, and 
beautifully white teeth; was rather mete- 
physical, a ~ood waltzer, and always made 
her preserves on a Suaday 

This must suffice for the materaal aceom- 
plishments, of which, it was possiblay her 

ny might have partaken. ' 
My father, at the earnest solicitations of my 
facomparable mother, emigrated to A 








and took up his residence upon the banks @f - 


the Schuylkill where, in the succeeding yeer, 
I received my birth. 

My parents were moderately rich ; andy as 
it was the opinion of my mother that I’was 
a remarkably prom youth, no expense 
was to be spared to ror. Es an ornament to 
society. A matrimonial disputation of incon- 
ceivable eloquence arose between them, as to 
the best mode of de ing the powers of my 
mind. My mother was in favor of my learn- 
ing to walts, asa first and qualifying step. 
This, however, my father opposed with an 
honest a ng Zeal, but he was over- 
ruled, and | was condemned to obey the siern 
alarums” of the maitre de danse, for a twelve- 
month, a 

1 was designed, it seems, better things; 
for | was subjected, at length, to the surveil- 
lance of a private tutor, whe soon initiated me 
into the classics. Virgil and Horace, Xéno- 
phon and Longinus were alike familiar to me. 
As Duberly says of Pangloss in the play, I 
cauld “ladle you out Jatin by the quart, and 
grunt Greek like a pig.” 

Yeors passed away ani I was likely’ Fae Se 
come a martyr to my studies. 
tinged my cheek ; I grew paleand enervated. 
The most active ‘medivines wert resorted to, 
bat all in vain. A sea voyage was recom- 
mended by the attending physician, which not 
11 . 
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enly delighted mo, but pul my mother into en : 


ecstacy of jo 

“My oe von,” she said, with unusual em- 
Brain and tip sip wine with the Lords and 
akes, ts ip through the winding mazes 
pal oven at Almack’s. Ofcourse you will 
ne latter. Believe me, my dear 
fou (how Thate that Dutch name of 
your fiber’ !) believe me, I say, it.will be 

the making of you.” 
fo lam than & fortnight I was on board a 
New-York packet bound for London. I shall 
the perils and miracles of my voy- 
every thing astoundiog and ridiculous 
i en, you may 
e reader, in the outpouring of ev- 
khead, who has crossed 
spawnad his quarto” of 
| adventures encountered, where ev- 
ery trivial incident is a. phenomenon, that 
startles the bibber und gastronomer from his 


I arrived i in the gloomy and dismal metrop- 
olis of England, wonderfully improved in 
health and spirits. My letters made me ac- 

quainted with the Earl of ——. He was live- 
¥ and goodhumored, talked fluently on some 
subjects, and was remarkably dui upon others. 
We passed from one topic of conversation to 
another, with inconceivable rapidity. The 
merits of the late Revolution in France were 
discussed in the lapse of a moment's sands; 
those of the Wellington ministry, in the pas- 
sage ofa seamew; and over the theoretical 
Republic of Belgium, his Lordship uttered a 
pish, and curled his aristocratic lip. 1 con- 
ceived there was not so much difference be- 
tween an Earl of Great Britain, anda well- 
bred gentleman of my own country, as is some- 
times imagined. At the pressing invitation 
of the Earl, 1 made one ofa party that was to 
dine with him on the fete of his birthday. 
What a brilliant assemblage wasthis! What 
wit! What beauty! What everything that 
could charm the young votary S penmmnent 
dissipation! The guests were arranged at 
the table, 1 found myself seated beside Miss 
Page, one of the Earl’s nieces, a beautiful and 
romantic girl. She talked of Byron, and 
Weber, and Cooper's novels, and quoted 
Dante aod Tasso, alinost in the same breath. 


* After an hour of the most rapid enunciation, 


the lips of the sweet girl actually closed for 
one minute. 

“ But who,” I inquired, taking advantage 
of this pause, “ who is the gentleman i in black, 
a little to the right, on the opposite side?” 

“Oh! that is Sir Archibald Carnaby,” re- 
plied the volatile Miss Page. “He. is very 
singolar in his babits, a strange compound of 
vice and virtae. There isa mystery about 
him which I could never penetrate. It is but 
seldom he goes into society ; indeed, I believe 
be cares bat little for social enjoyment. He 
resided many years on the continent, where, 
I am told, he was married ; but his wife d 
he returned to London. He is intimate wi 
my uncle, and sometimes makes one at his 
board.” 

In appearance Sir Archibald was,about fif- 
ty years of age. His hair was and 
much inclined to curl.. His eyes were dark, 





—— ca al 
and fiery; and his thin, curling 
marked with decision. A calm 
ty sometimes settled upon his 
at others they were distorted w 
wildness of the maniac. He con 
sionally with those around him : 
djspassionately, sometimes with 
- After dinner, I observed 


a 

of familiarity, and entered into conv. 

He grew lively and cheerful. We wers 
soon joined by Miss Page, who added much 
brilliancy to the trio. We talked awayan 
hour almost unconsciously, and as we Were 


ing Monday. 

One sunny afternoon, such as is rarely met 
with in = carl by myself in the Earl's 
-_ ied by ~ — and 

the direction 
Tew ‘aroun, “at yer _o found our- 
selves walking upon the borders of the 
near a small village, several miles from the 
metropolis. In our perambulation we 
asmall, but very picturesque park, in the 
centre of which arose a venerable Gothic 
mansion. A female was seen slowly prome- 
nading one of the gravel walks. She was 
neatly pe Hg sate team, and held in 
one hand a o was apparently in 
the bloom of youth, ber. movements +s 
a and ber figuse was (all and majestic, 

er glussy curls hung negligently about her 

neck, and Gukerod et petalany apie 
high and intellectual forehead. Her com- 
plexion was pure and transparent; her lips 
were as the exquisite chiseling of the Grecian 
artist ; finely and delicately formed. Cano- 
va might have chosen them for a model. An 
elderly gentleman now made his appearance 
at the mn of the mansion. 

“ Well met,” cried the Earl, + Oo 4 
friend, Harry !—delighted to see you 
friend Harry, as he familiarly called imei 
not seem over anxious to’ cultivate his ac- 
quaintance. He preserved an inflexible .si- 
lence, guzing upon us alternately with a keen 
aad restless eye. At length he formally ad- 
vanced, and with a cold smile of 
nag the Earl by the hand. They withdrew 

a short distance, and after a few moments 
pote conversation, returned, and. the 
was introduced as Henry St Jobn, 
friend and school fellow of the Eafl’s, 
5 al adjoaraed to, the drawing room, in 
the venerable mansion of our host. "What a 
fortunate’ adventure was this! At once I 
should make the acquaintance of the beauti- 
fal girl we og hn pe in the A novelist 
in conceiving lot, cou not have 
ged it half so tily. co 

The Earl and St John entered ‘inte 
conversation. It appeared, that the ; 
after spending od to Bapiana. on the hy 
had just au do to Bagland. 
door opened od a ; mi 


wie at Tae 











 est‘novels, with all their improvements, for it 
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through my veins, aod mantiéd in my 
She was an only daughter of St John’s, 

Viola ; and a romaniio name it is, gentle 
der; you will not find a lovelier in the new- 


has been sanctified by the immortal bard. 
It was proposed that Viola should conduct 
iss Page atid myself through the various de- 
ats of natural ciriosities with which 
ihe mansion abounded. The Earl and St 
Johf remained to talk over their early sports 
and adventures. | felt a thousand times re- 
joiced at so opportune and auspicious an oc- 
easion to become acquainted with Viola. If] 
had before admired the beauty and symmetry 
of her form, the witchery and sofiness ef her 
features ; 1 was now doubly enchanted with 
the rich melody of her voice; her affable good 
humor, and unaffected brilliancy of conversa- 
tion, After examining the rous collec- 
tidns of birds and minerals and paintings, we 
were’ ushered into Viola’s study. It was 
stréwed with books, engravings, and munu- 
scripts efevery variety; and there were land- 
seapes, views upon the Rhine, where she had 
lived almost from her infancy. The beaute- 
ous Rhine was faithfully depicted, and the 
villages of its winding shores; and the rug- 
mountains rose up in the distance, and 
the pieasant villages intervened, teeming with 
fruits and flowers; the nectareous vine clam- 
bered, in wild luxuriance, upon its banks ; the 
birds were carroling in the sunny woods ; and 
the fisherman Was there, drawing forth the 
inhabitants of the limpid and gushing waters. 
I gazed, in silent —— upon those beauti- 
ful delineations of Violu’s pencil; and then 
her taper fingers wandered rapidly over the 
delicate strings of the harp. How delicious, 
how ravishing, were itssounds! Passionate- 
ly fond asf am of music, yet in Viola’s hands, 
it thrilled with a deeper intensity; it had a 
charm, I never before knew. It thrilled like 
amysterious cord that bound our thoughts 
and affections together. Every thing grew 
ing in her presence ; even a rose, with 
which she ornamented my bosoni, seemed to 
grow more vivid and fragrant at her touch. 
We joined the Earl and -St John ‘in the 
drawing-room. They whispered a few words 
im seeret and shook hands, for the carriage had 
already drawn up. I bade adiea to Viola, 
resolved to see her again without delay. 
‘The time previous to my appointment with 
Sir Archibald had already expired. I hur- 
ried to his residence in Oxford-street. 1 was 
announced and conducted into his 7. 
He was seatedin an arm-chair, by 
He rose with great dignity on eo a 
and grasped me eagerly by the hand. He 
Was unusually melancholy ; and his keen eye 
restless and 1 . ; 
orvegeed fluently, yet wert nen 
Wpon | subjects, evincing the utter pros- 
tration of a noblemind. Sometimes he com- 
— himself to the unfortunate mariner, who 
tossed in the storm, without a 


“This day, many years ago,” he said,“ | 
was united at the altar to Gubrila, a Leauti- 


a biest reality, and yet how 

Hofwo! Our offspring was an 
ter, the image of her mother’s 
Methinks I see the flames crackling around 
her !—and the dagyer too, jog. with Ga- - 
briella’s blood! Tell me, isit ? Not 
No! Give me thedagger! quick !—quick! 
—the villain will escape! See! seef itis 
loved and lost ; my daughter {| my - 
and here he sunk almost exha 
chair. - 

I léoked into the street, and ‘saw. 
riage of St John ing, in which 
“tended by .a Fusehaien, was seated.” My 
soul was stung with jealousy, my whole 
frame shook with agitation. Unqualified as 
I was, I endeavored to calm the excited feelings 
of Sir Archibald. 1 inquired the cause of his 


fewer to bright to enjoy «lng endure j 

wer, too bright to enjoy a 

+ The madeline a pikes no!—it. ; , 
loveliness. , y 







-distress ; but received an idiotic smile foran 
A 


answer, 

“Iam alittle weak upon this subject,” he 
at length spoke in an undertone, 
composure, “ and my mind, | fear, sometimes 
wanders. [lost a child—she was young and 
innocent! 1} was thinking ofher at that mo~- 
ment when the features of some ene,I casu- 
ally observed in the street, recalled her still 
more forcibly tomy mind, She was young 
—very young; and | -know not why it is, her 
image is imprinted so strongly on my - 
ry. It was fancy, nothing more! 1! will \en- 
deavor to control myself for the future.” 

Although Sir Archibald i 
tity of his usually wild abd visionary charac, - 
ter, yet I did not feel so deep!y interested in- 
his welfare ; for that “green eyed monster,” 
jealousy, was piercing me with a thousand 
stings. It was evident, Viola. bad an admi- 
rer in this Frenchman. It was true, she had 
been but a short time in England, without the 
opportunity of forming acquaintances, mach 
less attachments ; but then was it not probe- 
ble that her companion had made her ac- 
quaintance in Germany? Determined to sat- 
isfy myself on this point,! departed on the ~ 
following day fot the old: mansion. 

I was cordially received by St John, who 
told me Viola was somewhat indisposed, and 
accordingly, as | urged an interview, I was 
conducted into her study. St John immedi- 
ately retired, and left us in the sole possession 
of the apartment. Thebeautiful girl looked 
pale and disconsolate, at my entrance 
thought, indeed, she seemed to shrink 
an involantary fear; but her eye’ 
brighter, and her spirits increased in baoyan- 
cy, as we more earnestly iv 
_— I wished to question her about 

man, who had accompanied her on 
preceding day ; but my tongue refused its 
fice at the bidding of thevheart’s wild 


had been in Germany, u 
Dy ole 


imbued with romance; and ‘| ely 
voted as she was to the German literatore,it 


“4 





was natural thather mind should be asimi- 







































































lated te its character. “Goethe,” she sai, 
*ismy favorite among the German poets, 
His Faust, which I have just been perusing, 
is rded by some as a tule of sorcery—a 


fiction ; but it is here that he exhilg 


its the native strength and majesty of his gen- 
jus, and the boundless variety of his talents. 
He has chosen the disguise of the visionary 
Faust, to embody the feelings of his own 
mind, He has gone down tu the deepest re- 
cesses of the soul, and revealed all its secret 
springs—its dark and hidden mysteries. 

He bas a heart to love and appreciate all 


that ein man—or beautiful in nature. 
ke poets of his country, he’ portrays 
mance of moonlight, and silvery foun- 


tains, fuined towers and antique castles. He 
loves torevel among the mountains, water- 
falls, and quiet meads; and wild and erratic 
are his flights. He sees man as he is; and 
while he contemplates the alternate gloom 
and sunlight of mortal existence, he imparts 
his sweetest and most sacred inspirations,” 

I had gathered confidence from her affabil- 
ity ; and was resolved to interrogate her up- 
on ‘the subject which I considered, at ‘that 
time, of far greater importance, than the 
wanderings of the muse among the winding 
streams and traditionary crags of Germany. 

“ A pleasant ride you had yesterday ; Miss 
St John?” 

I spoke as calmly as ible, but my voice 
faltered. y as poset y 

“ The day was delightful,” she answered, 
“ but I cannot say so much for my sentiments 
or feelings.” 

“Your companion was no doubt agreea- 
gle?” I frser ser nat 

A look of anger—the radiance of sudden 
passion—passed over her glowing features. 

“ You wrong me in the thought,” she an- 
swered, with such determined energy, that 
I regretted having made the interrogation. 

Steps were heard without—the door open- 
ed ; the subject ef our conversation entered. 

* Monsieur Beaumaris, Mr. Ulric.” 

‘This was the odious Frenchman, who had 
obtruded himself into the company of Viola, 
in contempt and defiance of her dislike for 
his person and character. He folded his arms 
upon his breast, with affected nonchalance ; 
but his fierce aud vindictive eye betrayed the 
workings of the passions within. Miss St 
John seémed to wither -beneath bia glance. 

Is was evident she stood in awe of Beau- 
maris, and endured his society from fear, 
rather ihan love, or even respect. I could 
have grappled with him upon the spot, and 
torn his frail limbs asuader, so great was my 
indignation ; but the personal safety of Viola 
forbade it. 1 left the room somewlmt abrupt- 
ly, and was hurrying through the hall-door, 
as St John laid his hand upon my shoulder, 

“Mr. Ulric,” be said, “I hope you will 
frequently favor us With your company. ‘You 
wilt forgive the fond outings of an old man, 
Wien he says you are beloved by his child. 
You possess Viola’s aflectiom. She 
with ap intensity of which-you havé no con- 

ion. I havé every reason to believe that 
it ls mutual, (this warrants the liberty I have 
takeo,) and believe me, if you should unite 








es you |. 








ble. # not mention 

as'an inducement, any farther than «it 
contribute to your temporal happiness, a4 = 
time will be but short in this world, and 5 
wish not to take Ss it be I see Vida 
entrusted to the care of one who is worthy 

the You will be aware of Beswade 
ris ;” - here he sunk his voice 
whisper—“ he aspires to her hand and will gg , 
any extreme to effect his unholy purpose, J 
cannot forbid him her presence—he is coi 
nected with me by an indissoluble tie. [aan 
say no more, you will leave me without re 
ply ;” and before [ could render my 
ledgements, he disappeared through the hall- 


door, restraining his tears. 


| 


Viola—his inexplicable connexion with St 
John; but it all appeared an 

I was determined to visit 
frequently the old mansion, and obtain if pos 
sible, a full explanation of the whole matter, 
A feverish excitement possessed ren 
thoughts, day and night, were centered 
Viola. St John was anxious for our union 
even the Earl and his niece were now profuse 
in compliments. Anu, for the first time in 
my life, I almost concluded that matri 

was really what the poets and French 

ists had termed it, “heaven itself,”—a shadow- 
ing forth of the joys of Paradise. A 

The next evening I was again at St John’s, 
I entered the drawing-room. No one was 
there; I rushed into Viola’s study, she ‘was. 
absent; I was equally rapid in my movements 
into the park, where I knew she sometimes 
amused herself with a promenade. I glided 
along the gravel walk, brushed through the ~ 
long and dewy grass, and arrived at an-arbor, 
romantically situated on the banks of thy 
Thames. Viola was there, gazing thoug’- 
fully on the sheet of waters th ber.—~ 
The sound of my footsteps broke in upon her 
abstraction. 

* Ulric! is it you?” she asked in a quick 
voice; “I thought we were for ever ‘sépa- 
rated-!”” 

“ Why such thoughts?” I inquired; but 
she was silent. My love was kindled almost 
into a‘frenzy. 1 pressed her hand with un- 
conscious fervor; and the 


beneath the branches of a large and spreading 
elm. It was a glorious night; the pale moon 


was abroad in pure azure, and the ‘ 
stars were upon their watch. A 
beauty was around us, a sweet and 


still more beautiful, asthe 
full beams of the moon Shone upon we 
placid features. I felt the warm gush oflove ~~ 
springing up a new in my heart; not so wild 


and turbulent as before, but purer, holier; ~ 
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Ii struck ten. Viola was the first 


« Ulric, it’ grows late,” said the lovely 
girl. i ia a hollow tone, gazing wildly around. 
* Dearest Viola,” I excluimed, “ do not freeze 
me, with your coldness, Teil me if |. tres- 
pam.co your time ; tell me, tell me if I am 
oats share in your affections; and | will 

‘ou if it break my heart.” 

Irie! you are to. me as the -atmosphere 
of life seattoring suashine in the pathway of 
my existence ; but fate decrees our separation ; 
You know not the danger that is hovering 
around you ; forsake me, and be happy ! Go 
forth inte the world and enjoy ils pleasures, 
fleeting and fickle as they are. By remaining 
in. my presence, you not only endanger your 
own happiness, perhaps safety; but increase 
the sum of my earthly misery, by the certain- 
ty of your falling a victim to your owa manly 
and generous impulses. .We must part, even 
here;.yet stay a moment! I had something 
to.say, but itis gone! lost in the chaos of 
thought, the whirlwind of the mind!” 

* Confide in me,” | exclaimed, “the secret 
of. your unhappigess. Reveal to me the 


“wrongs you have sustained,” 


She looked about her witha fearfyl shud- 
der, and attempted to speak, but her agitation 
was too intense. 

* We are alone, Viola,” | continued, * there 
are none around us, nothing, save the invisible 
andall.pervading Spirit; the earth is deaf, 
and there is no human ear to catch the accents 

your tale, bat his for which it is intended. 

k on, dearest, speak on} and let your 

be be told in this silent and solitary spot. 

ufear Beaumaris? . Is your father un- 
binds to you?” 

“ My father !” ‘the exclalmed, “No! no 
he never wae unkind tome. [ cannot speak 
to you.as | would wish, heaven knows I can- 
not, Ulric. 1 have beenstruggling with my 
fears—I| was once to-night oa the point of tell- 
ing you all ; but my conscience upbraided me, 
as though it came in rebuke from the Omni- 
potent. [Jost what.1 was about to utter! 
alay fot a moment longer, the hour is passed 
when Bequmarig fas to retura, and he has 
sworn,”—she hesitated and faltered, shudder- 


ra Sworn to shed my, blood !” “ws 
~ “I did. not-sxy it,” she i ™ bat if 
you regard my happiness, for the 
present, At this hour to-morrgw. night, | 
will be in the park ; approach it the riv- 
willbe a boatin wailing, and you 

see me. Onge more, farewell ! !” and in 


or amiable rasan 










it be the. pre-tisleneas at alae of 7 
onsieur by the throat, 8 
however, renee for 
limbs, and soon managed 
ducombat, by a pea pated ‘moon 

as bright, and as | looked al 
him ia -an attic window, to mses 
prudently retreated pa ye oy me Ser 
ty sabre, accompanied with numerous 
precations and grimaces, I passed on. 

Gentile reader ! what, think you, is 
quence now? Do not anticipate a duel be- 
tween Beaumaris and myself. You, i 
mistaken. I had asov cont: r 
Frenchman, itis trae; ~ buat I an 
duelling, unless it becomes an im : 
ty; and then I think, [ should p 
They do the work of death by ¢ e 
give one time to think about dying. ~ 
thought I never would fall in love, and ants 
a decree never to look at a woman when she 
was smiling, particularly if she had a dimp. 
led cheek. How I have been mistaken! im- 
mersed and immured already, and, what is 
worse, a thousand difficulties to encounter in 
the pursuit. 

Such were my relections, the next mora, 
ing after my interview with Viola, and asf 
was premenading the Kensington gardens to 
cool my glowing brow, and fe 
I was unexpectedly joined -by Sir A 
He hadcome to refresh himself witha walk, 
and like the ghost in Hamlet, to snuff the 
morniug air, lis conversation for the 
part was full of playfulness and. hi di- 
vested of that solema rant which bad distin- 
guished it upon other occasions. As we 
ed through the southern ) gate, on our He dene 
observed St. John slowly descendi 
carriage, He gave orders to his ae to re 
main, until he had made an excarsion in the 


gardens, 

Sir Archibald suddenly back. All 
the fury. of thes was depicted in his 
for a moment undecid 


ii 


im- 










countenance. A 
ed, as if waityinghire nervés, and apr 
strength into one mighty focus; and then, 

ma tiger-like spring, he grappled St. Jahn by the 
throat. It wasa fearful etruggle, He sun! 


-museles shook off his grasp, and 
drew a pistol from the = ard: eoat. 
“Stand at your .peril— not your 
blood !” cried St.John + determined tone, 
“ Coward! fiend !. monster!” cried the ex; 
asperated Carnaby. “ Are yousated? . wilt 
one victim suffice?” 
“T will endure your reproaches,” replied 
St John, “ without a murmur, | desire te 


add another day te my miserable pr gre 
and then, Carnaby, you shall know all; 
you may execute the vows of your 
Ulric, come to me at sunset pipers 
your companion,” and St. Johu sarang 
the carriage and wus gane, 
Here, indeed, was une bonne ap 
real dramatic item, an exent of which 
anti the. recordin. this: 
asked Sir Archibald for an 
fused it- He looked the, very 











pair.- Pe 
. bs : a 
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with astrength and activity that [ 
impossible to have existed in his wi * 
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* You must leave me, Ulric,” he said, « 
cannot endure the presence of mortal 
Forget not out appointment, to-morrow ; 
upon meat a sensonable hour.” 

Lleft him. and we pursued different cour- 
ses. I could now, in some measure, account 
for his dreamy abstractions—his wayward and 
unsettled character—his ineoheréat ravings— 
his very madness. With a patient resigna- 
tion, | awaited the approach of evening on the 
ensuing day. I joined Carnaby at the ap- 
pointed time : and we soon found ourselves at 
the residence of St John. 

Instead of preparing to meet Viola by 

the borders of the Thames, I had 
come rd the lion in his den.” The 
animosity existing between Sir Archibald and 
St. John still remained a profound secret ; for 
the former would not open his lips on the sub- 
ject. I felt assure, however, that the mys- 
tery, which hung about Viola, was about to 
bedispelled. This was all { desired, and I 
fooked forward with ‘anxious impatience to 
the approachirig interview: At length, I was 
summoned, singly and alone, to his apartment 
1 found him stretehed upon a mattress, hold- 
ing in his hand a snval! packet carefully wrap- 
ped up. He was deadly pale ; and so mach en- 
ervated, that he spoke in a low and trefnulous 
voice, Fear was not stamped upon his coun- 
tenance; it was rather the sullen supremacy 
of despair—the violent conflict of contending 
emations, 

“You have come, Ulric,” he said, almost in 
whispers, and raising himself at the same time 
apon his‘elbow, “ but itis to close my eyes in 
death!” ahd he sunk down again upon the 
mattress. He had ruptured a blood vessel a 
few hours previous, and discharged great 
quantities of blood. 

“You are anxious,” he feebly resumed, 
“to know my history. You shall have it.” 
Call Viola—she must be present.” Search 
was immediately made, but she could not be 
‘found, “I repaired to the park, where she had 

ised to meet me in the evening. I found 
in the arbor, spe pendulus hore ! 

She kaew nothing of St. John’s situation ;1 
and was ignorant of the aecurrence during the 
day. I conducted her into his chamber. A 
smile lighted his sallow features as she entered. 

“Viola, my beloved,” he feebly spoke,* you" 
have come to witness my dying moments! I 
shall soon pass from time into eternity; and 

‘will be freed from my tyranny,—my un- 

But in your gentle-nature, | hope 

to find mets. You will no longer be 
essailed by the infamous Beaumaris—you 
need no ol préserve inviolate the oaths 
you have takes. If { have dealt harshly with 
you, Phaveat least cultivated and expanded 
your mind. [fl have acted cruelly towards 
you, it was because hecessity compelled me to 
at.” Here & long pause ensued. “ Ulric,” 
he coatinued, “ my history is contained in this 


Let it be given to the friend who 
you hither. Viola!” and here 
around with the of an iliot. 
"he again resu > “ will curse 


me? + Seer cra ow the 
@dmaned must writhe with the agonies of hell ! 







‘it will warm me and "here iis 
ony fingers pony ae * Place it. 

5 Gearest girl! and say you forgive met 
your cruel—your undeserving Unele.™ 2 


“ Uncle?” she thoughtfully ot, rate. 
bing her hand to her forehead, and. then med : 


a shriek, that re-echoed fearfully t 
mansion. “ Monster, away! my mothery 
blood is upon that hand!” cried the girl, as 
she wasleaving the room in frantic ion; 
“ Stay! stay!” cried St John, with vehe. 
meénce, “stay one moment, and say you cam 
forgiveme. I have wrongedyou; but ‘eantot 
my penitence move you to pity? Nay, 
at me,I am withering away, and it is © 
deep sense of my crimes that inflicts this car 
Give me your hand, and sty thet I am pardon.’ 
ed, and death will be less terrific.” ¢ 
“If it is to relieve death of its stings,” &id 
Viola, yon have my -forgiveness ; and y 
you as ardently implore ‘that of the» Mest 
High. 4 few 


St. John grasped her hand with a 
sive shudder. ' a? 
* Ah!” he exclaimed, “IT am happy t 


Your touch, Viola, has infused a new charm 
into my soul. Death is upon me—I feel. hiv’ 
cold and icy fingers! Viola,one word more? 
Stoop down, my breath is exhausted ! i 
—nearer ‘still, and now can Ff utter it? bev 
neath this roof you have a parent! Implore 
him to forgive me !” . 9 
Viola started with amazement; and L wat 
equally astouished at the intelligence. a 
it be Sir Archibald? I knew of no other; ” 
hurried to him with the packet; and he con! 
fessed that the dying man was his -brother, 
He fixed his eyes intently upon the manie 
script. It was as follows, in the bandwriting® 
of the ci-devant St. Johm; it was addressed te 
his brother, Sir Archibald Carnaby. Ittied 
been written after their rencontre in the mow 
ning: % 
“ Youare burning with a thirst for revenge; 
bat it cannot affect me. You failed this mor 
ning in the execution of your dreadful pur- 
pose, but it was the kindly intervention of 
Providence; for if I had then fallen by’ yoor 
hand, the secret of your daughter’s existence 
might have gone wi 
Here Carnaby convolsively caught me by the 
arm, and then eagerly resumed the narrativet 
“I need not tell you we yrere the sons of & 
profligate English nol nm. You are the 
eldest. We were all travellingin Italy, wheré 
our parent was suddenly carried off 


malaria ofthe campagna. His money was 
eq ided between us; we had each 
fifty pounds sterling. ‘\ were 
both int to an Italian lady Ga- 


brielia, of great beauty and bigh rank, 
out a fortane to support it. We were 
suitors for her hand ; both had equal 
sions ; and hence, mutual jealousy p 
place of fraternal love. You remember) \ 
were playing one night at-ecarte. We ber] 
our respective fortunes i our pockets.- I 
played largely ; still expeeting to redeem 
Thad lost. I was 


- Butitowas 





Obt I am freezing! Viole, give me your 
Be ua* . “ 


* - 








SS eee Se ee &£ See. es ae FS 


“meet me, that time had softened the asperities 


* erable, should | fail in taking your life. I 


@ralis, and lighted me to my revenge, my 





By this means 
sions toberhand. While! remained in. pov- 
erty, you knew Feould not be yaur successful 
rival. You in your design ; ; and4 
were united with her at the altar. © From that 
moment | resolved to become your murderer. 
And here, Carnaby, you may curse yourself, 
it-was your own imprudence that goaded me 
on to this fiendish design. 1 took an oath that 
you should dieupon your bridal couch. Ip 
this | was disappointed. You knew the infir- 
mity of my temper; and in two hours from 
y ee of your nuptials, you had disappear- 
I wandered about from place to place, 
pining @ precarious, subsisience by gambling. 
ears passed away: | found myself walking 
on i Anaree Elysees of Paris. 1 accident. 
observed you passing in the crowd, with 
on one side, and a little girl om the 
other. 1 supposed the latter to be your 
daughter. I was then reduced tothe utmost 
, while you were, apparently, affluent 
[called to mind your conduct 
towardsme in early life;and my schemes of 
unexecuted revenge came fresh into my ex- 
asperated mind, [| followed you for hours; 
and at length traced you to a house in the 
Rue St. Honore. 
It seems, after many years absence, in for- 
eign countries, you took ap your residence in- 
Paris, with the hope, that if you should ever 


of my temper. You little knew my real dis- 
position. You haunted me like a dream; and 





rf 
fal 





i 








fi 


te your gaze the still 

had drank the vital b af our 
permitted you to recognize <7 and 
the house. 

“ Still I yas not-satisiied. The 
vortex of my revenge was ready to 
up new victims. I assumed an 
disguise, and obtaining every i 
respecting you from the mercenary Beata 
is. Three nights efier that | scattered 
brands in your house, and . was. _ to 
view the flames cuffing ,to the 
what a savage exultation I felt! 
fuaning wildyi through the 
the fire had already collected. 1 peso 
your movements—I“listened to your fearfdl 
cries ; and every shriek you uttered,. was to 
me the most delicate musie of the lute, «A 
general movement was now made towards a 
part of the house, to which the fire -had just 
communicated. Your.child-wasin danger of 
perishing in the flames, and a hundred vuiees 
were shouting for ber reseve, You rere 





i 










i 


i 


ooking earnestly up at a window, Mage joe your « 


eyes fixed, and your hands 

you cry, “site’s lost! she’s lost !’ onnd then 
you burst into a frantic laugh. . Ib was the 
very agony of despair and madness, Zz 
foremost in the pursuit ; I feand- your 

and carried her away to.an 

abode. It was my ittention to ha 
watched you, and told you that your 

tet lived, but that you should never onjog ber 2 


one night Istabbed a man in the Tuilleries /society. 


‘whom I believed to be you. f was mistaken |. 


and escaped the dresdful retribution of jast- 
ice, for'a more fearful end. I mana to 
secure the confidence and a of your 
valet;Beaumaris. He enabled me to enter 
your house. We passed into the drawing- 
room, You had been playing successfully 
in the early part of the evening at your 
favorite game of ecarte, with arch young 
duke, who had just escaped his minority.— 
Nearly the whole of your fortune, as Beau- 
maris told me, was lying rather carelessly . 
upon thetable. I took it into my possession, 
and gave five hundred franks to my accomplice 
to keep the secret. | thought.I was justified ; 

it was on ph taking | what rightly belonged 
tome. Still, it adesire for wealth; 

it was the hope that it would renderyou mis- 





ou were 
if half 






proceeded to your chamber, 
locked in the arms of Gabriella 
concious of the danger you. 
A dim lamp cast a flickering beam” dpon the 


agony, my remorse. | wasaboutto make the 
fatal plange which would have ended your 
but a thought flashed across my 





| the development of Vipla’s 


Rhine, 
knife had every facility - 
gull cient And~here you will, 


« Justead of this, however, I learned: 
you had suddenly disappeared. A persen sah. 
your description was reported to-have thrown 
himself, about that time, into the Seite; and 
I felt almost assured that you had perished. 
“There was nothing more te rouse my 
fierce and vindictive temper—nothing to stir 
up the deadly passion of contention and wick- 
edness. I believed the objeet of my hatred 
had passed away, and with it, in “sty or 
the relentlessness and obduracy 
heart. Oh! Carnaby, how abject; 
miliated I felt! A rapid change pn ae 
me. I was like a withered and decaying tree, 
which the lightnings have searched and.scath- 
ed by their extremest burnings. Your set 
ter, whom you called + al poy su 


to my counsel an@icor 










name to that of St. John:. some 
little prattler talked about hér cruel ais 
who had killed her dear mother. © 

* | was in possession of Pout wealth whih 
I had nefariously obtained in the 
room; and | had always- 









out for. SS ee 
on the banks of the 
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r- 
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Carnaby, to bless the munificence of my re- 
merse towards your child. Sbs applied h 
self diligently ; and grew up in beauty as 
did in inteilect, valled. 

“ There is painful cireemstance 
esnnected with my history, The infamous 
Beaumaris was enamored of Viola’s charms. 
6 aspired to her hand, although she spurned 
hinrasa lonihsome reptile. He threatened to 
betray me into the hands of justice, for the 
murder of your wife, if did not compel the 
girl to accept his addresses. To get rid of his 

we fled from Germany, and came to 
He stili followed us like the spec- 
Bf ahaunted ship. 

“A short time since, | was unexpectedly 
nécosted by our old friend the Earl of J 
His niece ami Mr. Ulric were in company. 
btook him aside, and partially explained the 
nature of my situation. | had no other alter- 
mative. He promised to keep the secret ; for 
it seems he heard you swear you would be 
the avenger of your wife’s biood, if ever | 
crossed your path: | found that Mr. Ulric 
appreciated the worth of Viola; and | endea- 
vored, together with the Earl, to cement their 
affections, so that the unhappy girl might be 
tescued from the clutches of the despicable 
Beaumaris. 

“ You now fiave ‘my history; and I pray.! 
may have your forgiveness. | am wesk with 
the loss of blvod; and now, most injured, yet 
still a brother, a long, an everlasting 

Pr - 
ended the history of this unfortunate 
man. And it hap most unaccountably 
toe, that. just as Sir Archibald had finished 
“the manuscript, Viola entered, with a heaving 
bosom and an uncertain step. (Do not accuse 
me, gentle reader, of having anything to do 
with fiction.) The father recognized the 
features of his child; ‘embraced her with 
rental fondness ; and kissed the tears from 
bright cheek. He released ner hold, (for 
she still clung fondly to him.) and hastened to 
attend his dying brother. Sir Archibold has- 
tily entered his chamber, and found him 


gesping for breath, with his eyes fixed in | 


death. He knelt down at his side, and pressed 
his hand. He opened his eyes for the last 
time; he saw. his brother kneeling in prayer 
beside him, He smiled, and that smile was 
the recognition of forgiveness. 

Beaumaris dispatched himself with tle 


he was preparing to assassinate 

le ry shou wish to 

i her of Viola, whether 

lame, honof me with 

on the Schuy)kill, and 

I shall answer all reasonable questions with 
luminous conciserites.— NV. American Mag. 





Tt is curious enough to observe how in the 
minor points of character tyrants in all ages re- 
semble each other ; for:while Nero is repre- 


i roo siding — Rome was in flames, 
otype, Miguel, is said to spend near! 

time to shooting with his gome-heop- 
ers, coming once a day to an elevation called 
the MonteSanto, to take a bird's-eye view of 


Lisben and the ; 


TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OFWs 
MARIA MAYO SCOTT, | i ; 
Eldest daughter of General Winfield b 4a 
“Thus they reat! _ 
They, that with smiles, lit wp the hall, 
And cheered with joy the hearth— te 
Alas! for love, if thou wert 4 pow 
Aud nought beyond—Oh, earth !” . 
Mrs. Hemans, 
No tears for thee, thon bright one! ours et 
The rending woe—the blight that strikes the 
When eegeriy we strive to catch some sound 
Of those loved accents, Nery oe Sel apes 
On every chord that wakens blissful the 
Their silver tones, so fraught with melody, 
Seemed like the gushings of a fount within, 
Where Nature’s richest hai monies-had stored, 
Unmingled springs of tenderness and love, , 
Or, with a fervor more intense, we seck 
In vaio for that luv’d beam, that met our 
In the sweet magic of thy joyous glance, 
And on thy lofty brow, where dweit the 
Of purity and truth. ai 
Oft bave I marked in childbood’s list’ning hoor, ~ 
The solemn awe that passed like shade “ 
Thy beaming face, when by the light of truth, .. 
The knowledge of thy future dower was won, 
Thy ioner sight awak’ning, a gleam 
Of joys unfading—glorious, infiuite! Pte 
Which wake the flame of burning Seraphiing 
And tune to praise the ransomed spirits’s lyre! 
Unfolding thus, the never-dying germ, that now 
bh xhales its fragrance in celestial air— re 
So deep the sense of beapty wruught io thee, 
That Nature’s paths disclosed in all their forms 
Of loveliness and power, a source divine. . 
The sound of waters in tbeir murmurings soft, 
Or foaming cateract’s voice— 
The whispering leaves—or deeply vaulted sky, 
When on its azure breast the gems of ' 
Their song of praise reveal—or evevii sigh, ©. 
When hues of living light their glory 3 _ 
To deck the parting cloud, (uright as these tints 
That mem’ry throws around our loved ones—gone,) 
Morn’s renovating breath, with being fraugbt, ~~ 
And untanght melody, brought balm to thee, : 
Flowers bad a spell that linked thee to their sweets 


ness— 
An eloquence that tbrill’d each 
And on their incense-breathing fragrance bore 
Thy thoughts to him who spread the beauteous page. 
Sweetly thy spirit mingled in the fervent strain 
Of praise and adoration, Nat 
Te that Ligh power whose wisdom made her shine, 
Oft was the brightness of thy pathway dimm'd | 
By lixgering pain—wasting-the rose of health— 
A bitter cap! whose waters oft conceal 
A pearl of purest ray |—of radience serene, vei 
Which, to the soul subdued, points to the realms . 
Where faith and bope no more are known: but all 
That purifies and swells the heart with joy, 
Is ever bright’ning in the glorious light 
Of love! 
No tears for thee, thou blest one !—freed from 


earth. 
tLe bosom of God, 


To rest u 
Where holiness, undim ver reigns! 
ceaseless roll ! 


Where glowing tides of 

And uncreated beauty ev ! : 
Shall we not jearn, when thus earths fairest flowers, 
‘erp from (he stem in morning's sunny hour,) 
xpand ia regions of immortal bloom 

To nurture with a wise aud hulf care, 

Und and wing them for the skies— 

That shire the bliss of those arrayed 

In robes of purity—and taste the stream 

That flows, anceasing, from the throne of God ! 
Richmoad, Nov. 1833.—Enquirer. 
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In the time of the Long Parliament, Sandys, 

a gentleman of bold spirit was examined be- 

fore the House, when Lenthall, the speaker, 
put some ridiculous and i 

to him, asking, at ‘what countryman be 

id Sandys”—and pray, 


was. “Of Kent,” 

may I demand the of you?” “1{ 
hall. “By 

troth,” replied Sandys, “so J thought, for all 








of the West,” said 
the wise men came out of the East.” ivf 
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Hudson, Saturday Jahuary 25, 1834. 








ville,Qhia; Charles S. Breckenridge, Ware, 
Mass. 





Lrreaany lwavineRr.— We have received 

the first nuaiber of the second volume of this 

paper, it has been enlarged and oth- 

ise improved, and is conducted with great 

taste and talent; it is published weekly at 

Bafaio, N.Y. We wishits enferprising pub- 
lisherg success. 

Tait Heameruxseas, a spirited month- 
ly magazine published by the undergraduates 
of.Washington College, Hartford, Con. and by 

-the@eatness and taste displayed in the num- 
bers belore us, isdeserving of a liberal support. 





a * 





. To Corresp 
We have been favored with several pieces 
from C.D. one of which appears in this num- 
ber. We thank her for ihe favor. she has al- 
ready shown us, and hope for its continuance. 
The nication of J. R. on the “ Judi- 
cious management of Fortune,” is very accep- 
table.” 





Hudson Ferum. 
. “The next meeting of the Hudson. Forum 
will Le held at the Court-House, on Wednes- 
day Evening, the 29th inst. when the foll@w- 
ing question wiil be discussed, viz : 
“ Have we a natural bias for any particular 
purtuil ?” 





0. P. BALDWIN, See'ry. 





For the Maguolia. 

Jadicious Management of Fortune. 
In contem manner which in the 
powerful and unlii influence of wealth 
acts upon the soul of man, | am led to conclude, 
that whatever may be the fortune of any one, 
” it is of the highest im ion 
should prodceed with method “economy. 
In order to shield the seul against the many 
allurements which are mantied by prosperity, 
We ever should be watchful of the instructions 
of her monitor, and obey them. Make that 
our guide, and we will frequently be adnron- 
ished (o carefully oursituation. We 
then will see the importance of first providiag 
those things which@re requisite and necessary, 
before we indalge in those which are super- 









New Acests.—D. D. Shumway, Bricks-. 


'| and pleasures disproportioned to théir 






before they effect the praive of be 
Ax such a plan of living as 


will admit, and invariably. orem 


ar 






every temptation to 
































admonition. is more 
age in whiet we hive: an‘age- 
tinguished by a propensity to 

fusions, wherein al) the different | 

are observed to press forward with | 

those who are abeve them—to vie with their 
superiors in every luxury and ‘esténtation, 
and to seek no fogs ements wt 
tion than the 

supposed necessity of living like « 

them. This turn of mind begets “ser 
for sober and regular plans of life, Tt oF 
throws all regard for domestic concerns apd 
duties, and pushes men on to bazardeusand 
visionary schemes of ehance. . Their finer 
feelings being thus destroyed, they grasp with 
rapaciousness and squander with profusion. 
In the midst of such disorder,. 

not be of Jong duration. While, 

grows cpon men’s affairs, aml prodigality at 
the same time wastes their poverty, 
alva ices, and with her_épld” tout’ @ivéite 
them of all their heppiness. ‘They ' view die 
appreaching évil, and tremble, ‘but 

their force uf mind to provide | 

Accustomed to move ‘itis round of 








tion, they are unable to break 
enchantments of habits; und with theireyes 
open, sink down in the gulf whieh fa 

them. Necessity first betraysthem inte 
compliances ; next impels them toopéen ¢fithe’; 
and begining with ostentation and extra¥as 
gance, they end in infamy and guilt, “Sdeh 
are the natoral consequenctés “of neglecting 
order in our worldly circumstances. It mast 

be obvioas to va) siamlearaalintie 
order, frugality, anif economy aré’the “he 
cessary supports of every personal and ‘pri- 
vate virtue,, How hu soever 
qualities muy appear, ine Oi 

on which’ liberty, : . 
honor ‘niust rise,” We who bie cio 

ness to conduct his affaire’with es 
regularity, and to conduct’ his 

agreeable to his circumstances, can “ 
over himself in any condition inte é 
may bethrown. He need not Gutter mi 




































neither need he to what 
commit what is 6 ‘But 
that ‘firmness Which the strict . 










figous, All persons should study to dofustice | christian. 
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For the Magnolia. 
Whe Crusadér’s Return. 
By Gustavus Lovelace, Gent. 


He came from tie laid where the Saracen dwelt, 
bandits in darkness were prowling; —_ - 
ne fears the undaunted Crusader bad felt, 

Wate the war-cry around bim was howling. 

Foe a braver sure never bad wielded a blade ; 

From bis eye tho’ a tear-drop bad started 

Fell of, wheo be thought of bis home, and the maid 

©, Whe bise’d him, and wept as they parted. 


He Gime to the home where, Jn childhood’s gay hour, 
Beneath the old onks, he bad sported ; 

Aad stilkelimh’d the jesamine over. the bower, 
Where the maid of bis heart he had courted. 

His mother and sire, from the old oaken seat, 
Sprung to meet bin) almost broken-hearted ; 

| And’ sever wes kiss so bewitchingly sweet, 
As the maid's who had wept as they parte. 

Wan PAs, Jan. 1834. 


a 


m For the Magnalis. 
te ‘The Two Portraits. 
By Gustavus Adolphus Lovelace, Gent. 
“Hal, what the devil's the use of presery- 
‘jag yoursmelancholy forever anja day? for 





uly part, I begin to think 1 am travelling with 


a }, instead of the once gay and 
Meary Summerfield. A day has not 


ainee our arrival, bat it hes brought 
it aminyitation te some bal! or soiree, and 
ofnone! Believe me, Signor Ben- 
“ adiet, you will have a heavy account to settle 
scoreof gallantry ere loug— this seclu- 
Will never do, you will soon be as dry 
«s mummy.” 
oot Fou haveam awkward way efudmiaiter- 
ing consulation to your friend," replied Sum- 
amerfield, “ and in revenge, 1 wish you sound 
gapose till morning —good night.” 
“ _ Phetirst speaker seon followed the example 
of his eompssion, and beth were seon comfor- 
tably Jocked ia the arms of the drowsy god. 

_ Meory Summerfield was a young Englishman 
ily, His father had fixed upon an 
him with one of the first houses io 
This was announced to him while 

young, aod as he grew up, he was cautioned 
hy the father not to engage his affections else- 
where... Though he bad never seen his in- 
depded, yet. he had been presented with her 
portrait at eight years of ege, and bad worn it 
It was the pictare 

-subern hair, 

‘would 


smiling 
, which 
entreated 


gaze upon it for haowars,: with al a 
of maturer passion. At 

face i 

he formed of happiness. 





——— 


to be introduced to the original ? butte 


father was inflexible. The attraétion# ¢ 

fair one might draw away the boy’s mind from - 
the studies in which ‘he was desirous his son 
should become ani adept. After quitting-the 
University, the young man hastily Set'obt on 
the tour of Europe, as he was nol'nlpto deg 


bat to wed the fair unknown on his returi@™ ° 
a few - 


Two years after, while stopping for 
days at Hamburgh, despatthes redchéd thins 
from England, a¢quainting him with his fa 
ther's death, ¢nd the marriuge of his betrothal, 
to a Prussian noblemai. 14 the postscript ‘He 


was advised net te rete « to England, | bat to 
Dboign svedeeand 


dispel his melanchdaly vy 

amusements. With the haadwi 

totally unacquainted, but 4d 

that ofsome secretary of ‘the fa 

corfidence. He answered that 

prevent him from réturning i 

England, to corsole his dear mother. | “Hé 
went to the quay to lock out a passage in some 
ship, and saw a vessel on the éve of departing 
for, America. 
he resolved to visit this land of eqnal rights} 
and two hours after ‘he was on board, end 
the light bark was bounding over the waves, 
towards the land ‘of the free. He-was scttin-” - 
panied by Caarles Maitland, his jesting-friendy 


whe had been his compagnon de voyageies 
They arrived at Philadelphia;~where the 


memory of his receht losses deterred Summer- 
field from mingiing in society, while Maitland 

ed some seene of festivity every evens 

This night Charles head been absent 
until very late, at a fashionable revel; and was 
surpt ised on his return to find his friend bad not 
yet retired to rest. “Bonjour, my dear Healy? 
said Charles, eatering Summerfield’s apart- 
ment the next day about ten o’clotk; “ there 
is to be’ a grand fete at Mre. M—’s to-night, 
all: the city belles will be there, and you, my 
“knight of. the ruef atenance,” must 
needs accompany me; received tickets 
for both of us, and have promised apon my 
honor as a knight, te the two Misses Spaldings 
thateyou should come molens volens; so brush 
up your beaver sweet youth, and prepare to 


lose your heart to some one of the Philadel - 


phia seraphims.” 

“Well, I willaltend you, to redeem -your. 
honor, but I am afraid l'sball, not arouse mach 
interest in the bosome of Speldings, 
as there is nothing a 
atifict me.” % aes 4 

Windies,” anid Coatleaghas: waiegiedie 
assembly room, “ permit me to introduce my 
sober"friend, Mr. Henry Summerfield.” The 


After a few moments reflection,’ 


eZ 
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persoti introduced, bowed in a graceful manner 
to the group of ve geen him, but so fair 
form which met his Xia oooh supply one 
image to his heart. 

The dance had not yet commenced, and he 
moved mechanically among the forms of beau- 
ty, without paying attention to any one; sud- 
denly 2 carriage Urove up to the door, and he 
saw Charles push away the footmen, and let 
down thesteps himself ; two females alighted, 
to whom Charles was very attentive. Sum- 
merfield- stood in the recess of a window ab- 
sorbed in thought, eR was aroused by a 
tap on shoulder, “ away man,” said 
Charles. Maitland, “ you must encounter the 
belle, but. mind you passado and do not loose 
your heart atthe first look, as sume swains 
have'@one before you.” ** What reward may” 
I claim, empress of hearts,” said Charles, ad- 
dresting'a beautiful young lady “ for bringing 
a‘refractory subject to justice. Here is a 
knight most potent queen, who scorns your 
power, and speaks treason against your gov- 
ernment.” 

* You are a faithful subject,” said she, “and 
shall be one of cupid’s magistrates.” 

Summerield turned at the rich melody of 
that. voice,he started and gazed upon her with 
earnestness. Her soft blue eyes met his, she 
blushed and looked down in confusion. He 
engaged in conversation with a sprightliness 
which had deserted him for months. He 
obtained her hand for the next cotillion, and 
all his former gaiety returaed. 

“ Bravo!” shouted Charles, as they lefiifiie 
ball-room together, * you bave triumphed; it 
was observed by all that you were entirely 
deyoted to each other.” 

«My dear Maitland,” said Summerfield, “1 
know yet neither the name nor the family of 
my-"Duleinea, perhaps you can instruct me, as 
you seemed perfectly acquairited with her 


companien.” 
+Oh, as to fo eel Charles, “her 


tame is Miss Isabella Walsington, only daygh- 
ter of Sir. Edward Walsington, an English 


nobleman of great fortune. have been 
in. town but a few. days; [first became ac- 
queiuted withrisabella and her coshpenion, at 


Mrs, Ingleton’s, soiree. They, left Liverpool 
battwo months rince. But confess you are in 
on already 2 “s 


his heart, i 
“Mr, Summerfield,” eae ieee 








‘of whom you have net yet enquired,so§ mast eS ae 
tell you her name is Miss Julia Cleaveland, » a” 
cousin of Miss W. 8 nscaltadd bee oe 
Our twe friends ne’ leave of each 
other fur the night, and to rest 
not to sleep. The incidents of the. 
room had left too vivid an impression on si 
mind of each, to permit them to ingulgeda ’ ¥ 
afiy droams but those of faneys” oo > My « » = 
* Well'coz,” said Julia Choir vélanid- to” Mies 
Walsington, after returning ‘from the ball 
“your beauty has entrapped wivttier Viive, - 
but take care that ia obtaining postiéssion of 
one heart, you do not lose avother. Du not 
blush so; your power is ended J see, and poo? 
cupid is pierced with his owrshafts.” “~~ 
“ My dear Julia,” said Isabella, “whatever 
may be my sentiments towards Mr. Summer. © 


field, you know that a prior engagemeplt, on , 
which my father has set his whole soul, © «x 


od 


me from fixing my affections on any * 

“ Oh dear, yes! Lremember the portrait 
you were once kind. enough to show me,— 
Well, you may wait for this young fellow, ce 





























may never return, and loose a 


a husband, For my part, should his c9 
ion, Charles Maitlaid, ask me for wy | >. 
Would give it before he had time to | th 


request,” er 

The next morning found Isabella 
and sad, sleep had forsaken her, 
she felt that & new scene was 
her. She arose andewalising into the 
seated herself in an arbor covered with a 
grape-vine loaded with fruit, Al 
heard—she turned, and Sam 
before her, 

“Pardon my intrasion, Migs — 
but I could not help. enquiring, 
health—I hope you. _enjayed : 
evening, ] 

Isabella faltered out bers ' 
in reply. ie late ag . 

Summerfield now took. m seat va 
and made her acquainted with th i 










—? 




















vineed ie ni tamineen 


I can never be yours; + 
from infancy ; date 2 ha 
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“Henry Summerfield! where were yout 
bore ia God's name ”” : 

“ At Belleville Ladge, on the Thames !” 

©The devil juswere! Oh, | see it now 
ia your cou ‘you are the son of my 
@A fiend. Take my doughter, she is yours {* 

“® My dear sir,” said Summerfield, * | heve 
fast Jeqgned from your daughter, tbat there 
is a prtor engagement.” . 

. “Isabella!” exclaimed Sir Edward, * sure- 
ty. you have not—”’ . 

* My dear father—the Portrait!” ~ 

“Is Mr, Summierfield’s.” 

“ So?” said Henry, “pray then whose can 
this be?” drawing a picture fro his bosom. 

“” My daughter's !” 

** But here is a letter, sir, which informs 
me of the marriage of the original of that 
Portrait.” = 

: “Ba!” said Sir Edward, “I know this hand 
writing, it is that of a secfetary whom I dis- 
charged because he aspired t my daughter’s 
thund. The rascal has done this for revenge!” 

* * * * = 

Ai My dear Hal!” said Charles Maitland at 
& wedding, a few days after, ‘“here’s long life 
to the honey-moony may a cloud never pass 
over it for a moment,” ‘ 

“1 pledge you,” replied Summerfield, “ bu 
here are our mbs approaching; a five party - 
> “@e shal) be for blindman’s buff.” 

~* Delightful !” cried Julia. 

“* Rather say hide and seck, my Jear Henry,” 
sai Teabella, “1 have “ho inctination tw be 
blindfolded on the wedding night.” 


| Pine Orchard, Jan. 1933. 


We the following, from the Newbury- | 
‘port will find a place in every news- 
papers the countiy. it is no fancy sketch ; 
sma have ourselves witnessed enotigh to con- 
vinee us that “ such things are.” 

“ We once heard of a fashionable 
‘fady im the metropolis, who was led 
ae aoe by a thrifty Broad-street mer- 

scasually expressed i 


Sage rape brown bread wight be baked. 
bi pa ee 





en was ordered to make 
She knew her duty, but ‘at the 


know hers, ired row. much 


gente | 





She Sung of Lote. 


shell 
The same rich light hung o'er cheek, 
And play’d ereund those lip thateung? ; 
Aud spoke, as @owers would sing alld speak, - 
ff love could lend their leaves a tongue. 


But soon the West no longer bura’d, - 
Each rosy ray from heaven withdrew ; 
And, when to gaze again I turu’d, 
an minstrel’s form seemed fading toe. 
if her li and heaven's were one, 
tae gloryhall bed Wh that Ramos 
And from ber glimmering lips the tone, 
As from a parting spis it, came. 


WW ever jov'd but bad the thought, 
That he and all perf a ae 
I and caught — 


Fil'd with this fear, 
That fading image to my heari— 

And cried, “ oh Love! is this thy doom? 
Oh, light of youth’s rexpiendent day ! 

Mast ve then lose your golden bivom, 
Aau tha-, like saashine, die dway?” 


Married, 4. 

In this city, on the 14th inst. by theiRey, 
Mr. Waterbury, Mr. Henry J. Taylor, men 
chant of New-York, to Miss Mary, daughter 
of William Hudson, esq. of this city. © * > 

In Delhi, on the 9th inst. at the residenéef 
Gen. Root, by the Rev. Orange Clark, Mr. 
Jacoz D. Crarx, junior editer of the 
ware Gazette, to Miss Many N. Honers, 
of that place, — 

In Delhi, on the 24th ult. by the Réewi@, 
Clark, Anthony My Paine, Esq. senior editor 
ef the Delaware Gazette, to Mrs. Holister, all 
of that place. on 

At Austerlitz, on the Sth inst. by Hiram D. 
Ford, esq. Mr. Elbridge G. =— te Mis 
Lydia Sii)s, bowh of Tyrmgham, ¢. tote 


& Died, 
At Washington, of ‘the 12th inst. Geen 
Vanderpeel, daughter of Benj. F. Butler,eag. 
aged ten months. a 

On the [3th inst. in the 24th year of her 
age, af the’ residenes of her father, the Rev. 
J. Prentiss, Rector of St. Luke's 








we 
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- Rhine, stood an ancient edifice, the residence 
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ia the Magnolia. into our places ae 
: a Choice. sank —_ do those of the 
ittle is it to saat wi bape 
By Gustggyus Adolphus Epvelace, Gens, stitious should have 


Ar twilight, ina shady grove, 

When long had passed the noontide heat, 
A sighing lover chanced to rove, 

And two enchanting maids to meet. 


Ove stood, with light ugon her brow, 
And diagonds sparkling in ber hair, 
As bright as genii-forms that now 
Are fitting thro’ the liquid air. 
The other came—a pensive shade 
O’er wer angelic features stole, > 
The lover maid, 
Aggept my beart, , wry soul! 


Thas men who wed for worth, pass by 
The form of pride arrayed in gems, 


Believing sterjing modesty 
7 Of greater worth than diadems. 





The Return. 


- he dark and lonely valley of Einterfeldt is 
traversed by the lordly Rhine, which, haviog 
poured its mighty waters through the lofty 
oaks and tufted shrubs of that sombre ravine, 
continues its course along the base of a moun- 
tain, clothed with giguntic pine trees. The 
mountain-shrubs dip their branches into the 
noble river, while it pursues its way in un- 
troubled majesty ; reminding us of the even 
tenor of a good man’s life. 
Upon the summit of the mountain, and over- 
banging as it were, the calm waters of the 


of many sticcessive generations, who had, by 
turns, passed away, like the flowers of the 
field. From the earliest ages of the world, 
when fresh and young it arose in unsullied 
beauty, from the hands of its Creator, the 
river had quietly pursued its course. For 
four hundred years the castle, 


Almighty remained ; the edifice raised by his 
ures were yet unshaken; but the fair 

, the brave, whére were they ? In 

"days whan proad barons had there 

x 


e a tyrannic sway, streams of human 


nnibanatinsl these waters ; ree 
wesubellowsd grave | bite 
oat et hwene had issued from these 


time worn walls, and they had also rung to 
Rr cae bed booked fom there natrow 
air 








with the ghosts of 
tables they sit at, w 
whose couch they freely repose; 
they should imagine them ~-as 
claim, or at least to haunt their sh 
ions. — 
id thoughts such as these ccotipy the mind 
of the young boy, who sat by the margin” 
the river, gazing wistfully on the 
objects, with looks so anxidus and -uncertain ? 
His age might be fifleen, but his countenance 
wore anair of thought unsuited to his years, 


and still less in keeping with pad etree 
dress, his harlequin’s jacket, and te cap, 


solitary star still lingered in the Heavens, as if 
faintly disputing the empire of the t with 
the rosy clouds, which gradually fi inte 
a deeper crimson; announci 

proach of the surip * 

The boy set at some distance frum his com- 
paniqns, a group of streiling players, who had 
been performing at the provincial theatre 
of the neighboring town; and who, in ther 
fantastic dresses and finery, 


ously occupied ig 
Rhenish, and singi 
cnatches from a drinking 


thea, jeoring at his sadness or rar hin vow 
in mock-heroics. 

The young harlequin rose and wandered 
along the banks of the river, u 
jests ; he came to a rustic bridge thrown acrows 
the wafer, on the other side of which rey 
an old out-house or barmbelonging: 
tle. He crossed the bridge, troy 
barn, sat down on the ern 
reverie, 


“ It is strange,” said hé to oun 
these scenes seem all fantiliar to mé- old 
castle, this barn, the deep blue 


eas es e's these foolish fancies; 
but voices that I wat ae 
fobever ringingite x 

As he spoke, a 
ing, in a sweet, 


German air. The boy listen 
Jess attention, and sighed 
> og away in the sagt? 
san bursting in glory 
clus, pied aed of 
his crimson li 
peu high 








had clung : nok sia 

nursery the 

lies the eye of 

= upen 
upon by-gone to be in tura 
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crossing bridge, carrying between 
as Feckinpstnerch roses, while 
under their’ snowy caps their fair hair 

as blown aside, like clusters of waving silver. 
They came ing lightiy, until they 


the where the harlequin had 
up his resting place. 


** “Surely,” exclammed the boy, “Jam ina 
dream; for the faces of these children are 
familia'to me. The air to which I nowdilie 
ten, | have heard before; or-rather, voices 

hich I have heard, and forms which have 

‘to me in my dreams, have suddenly 
become realized.” 

Meanwhile the children stood gazing with 
faces. expressive of innocent wonder, but 
without any mixture of fear, on the intruder. 
‘They spoke to each wther, and his eyes glis- 
tened with tears. Another chord of memery 
was struck, The little girls looked at him 
with sympathy; and at length the elder of 
the two, advancing timidly, asked him if he 
wanted any thing. 

* Nothing,” said the boy ; “ and yet | should 

 Wish-you to tell me themame of this place, 
and-to whom it belongs?” . 

“ That is the castle of Idt, and our 
father is the Baron de Walstein. We live 
there~we have always lived there.. My 
father is very kind, he will give you whatever 
you are in want of, though he does not like 
to.see strangers, for he has been very sad and 

- lonely since mother died, and ‘thet was of 
grief for the loss of 6@rpoor brother, Carl, 

wee was,lost many years ago? 

Carl!” said the boy,“ thatis my name. 

If had two little sisters like you, how I should 
love them !”” 

“And have you none ?” 

“None: nor father, nor mother ” 

“ How sad!” said the children; and as they 
spoke, they drew nearer and sat down one on 
each side of him. 

“* My story is indeed-very sad,” said the boy, 


Were 
them 
from 


a) “bdo notknow who | am, nor where I was 


bern,nor whoare my parents. But I can re- 
tmémber, when a very little child, [ lived in 
aocastlé, by the silé ofa large river. And | 
also remember the accident that separated me 
from my parents.” s 
* Pell as” cried both the children , 
gts remember,” said the boy, “ that op 
margin of the river was a cove shaded with 
trees,.and.that I used often to go there attend- 
ed by my nurse, to play by the edge of the 
water. I that a storm of rain set in 
and I was not permitted to go there as 
tired of this confinement, I 
my nurse, and ran down, alone, to the 
_ Motind it tad been extended by the 
had heen supplied by the rains, 
i from very mountain and slope. 





frightened, but in a few moments, findi 

self apon the pe aay ty the te a 
scending like a bird upen ing, 1 became 
delighted, and clapped my nals for joy— 
Thus I went on for atong time, But at length 

I grew weary,and lay down in the boat te - 
sleep. Totally unaware ofmy » though 
bera along with dreadful velocity, I was soon 
wrapped in slumber. My dreams wereswee 
and peaceful, but were suddenly interruptedy 
The boat was caught io a whirling eddy_near 
the shore,and was instantly upset. I was « 
cast jmto the water, and with the violence 
of tHe shock [ awoke. 
the waves; 


piled over my head, sunk senseless into 


© 


. i « 


Fora moment I strug. .» ©. 
waters were soon « 


the boom of the river.” I Arye , = 
ing more, until | found myself s by 


strange faces, and a ‘multitude of persons, 

whom I had never seen before. They. were 

a company of strolling players; who 

me cold and senseless on the bank of the river, 

They had the humanity to take me with them’ 

and afterwards became fond of me: and as. in 

their roving life, they had no means of diseor- 
ering who I was, or who my parents were, 
they brought me up, taught me to tumble, 
and perform feats for exhibition; and when Jd 
grew old enough, they made me appear as 
their harlequin. They have preserved the 
cloths I wore when they found me, as the 
chance of my éver being indentified, I have 
led a strange, wandering life, and have trav 
elled through many countries; 

France, Spain, and Switzerland. I haveseen 
e blue skies of Italy, the beautiful bay of 
aples, with its orange groves and volcanoes 

—the vineyards of Spain, and the Alps crowa- 

ed with snow. Yet, waking or asleep, the 

remembrance of some other country which. J 


had before seen has always hauated me:;.and : 


I have a dim remembrance of my father, and |” 


of the blue eye and gentle smile of my moth- 
er. To-morrow wego on to Manich—and 
this wandering hfe, which I have never liked, 
seems more distasteful to me than ever. Strange 
foolish fancies have come over me. lt seems 
to me that I have seen that, castle before ; 
old church, and this. broad, rolling ri 
even that I have somewhere 
your voices, and yet, surely it cannnt , 

The two little girls had listened with 
attention, now looked other with tears 
in their eyes, and the e said, és 

* Come with us to our father, Carl, he 
like you for your name. Come, and 
he will be able to assits you.” 

So saying, rose, and Carl 
lowed their ‘arri 
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tree and flower ‘a bewildered gaze. At 
length the childgen, with a joyous exclama- 
tion pointed out their father, who stood before 
the door of castle, legning on his staff. 
His hair was and his steps were fee 
bat it seemed as if grief, and “hot time had 
impaired his h and silvered his locks, 
for the lustre of his eye was undimmed as he 
fondly on his children, while, with: 
gestures, they related their adventure. 
“The boy stood behind a few steps, with his 
eyes fixed in vacancy. But when the Baron 
advaneed and. spoke to him, he started like 
one awakened from adream, They 
at each other for a few moments. T 
of natare prevailed gyer time, a 
change. The fa son rushed. wildly 
into eadfothers arms, and 'remaind locked in 
along embrace. No word was spoken, no 
doubt was: expressed on either side—and it 
was until. Carl was seated by a blazing 
= castle-hall, with his little fair-haized 
clinging to his knees, that the baron 
would listen to his story, or relate in his turn 
the events which followed his disappearance ; 
the agony of the parent, the fruitless search, 
the reward offered in vain for his discovery, 
andthe death of the mother who could not 
survive the loss offer favorite child, but worn 
out by fears and anxieties, sunk into a pre- 
mature grave. 

The next day, proper measures were taken 
to ascertain the identity of the young harlequin 
with the only son of the Baron de Walstein. 
These were soon procured, but the baron 
needed only to trace in the features of his son ; 
the likeness of his departed wife. 

On the following Sunday solemn thanks 
were offered up to heaven for the return of 
the young wanderer to his native land; and 
that evening, Carl, with his newly-found 
sisters, knelt before the grave of his mother 
and hung a chaplet of white roses on her 
tomb. The ficwers were wet with the dew 
of the evening ; but with it were mingled the 
— the young and the innocent.—The 





A Newspaper. . 
per! tis the cradle of genias,— 
the of truth. Wood cut engravings 
adorn it, and the mugg smile graciously upoo 
it. A newspaper! city newspaper is a 
picture of the world. Cast thine eyes over 
its grim pages; like that, all is confusion and 
—each one pushing to attract 
a by arts no matter val, Little 
ships and big ships; with their 
roaring wheels and black smoke, whiz pastus ; 
rail carsypost coaches and postboys; boxes of 
tea and barrels of cogniac ; Franklin gridirons 
and’ Lafayette bedsteads; strayed and found 
animals, are ‘prom 1 





“a 
eats himself to death, the 
the widow solicits a pit 
offers his load; the register 
the old, the middle aged end the 
Matrimony ! ah, the list is generally lo 
appalling. Notice! alas some J is 
sige" hand, advertising his ref rib ; 
is the matter with thy wife, friend? is 
thy steak cooked too much?® or are thy 
toes burnt up? or thy door locked at aie 
P. M. and thou ‘on:the out-side? or did ‘she 
love gadding about? she must be a mild 
creature, for she makes no angry retort. A 
newspaper ? it makes one love this little rourt 
ball ofearth. All the ships are well built, 
copper bottomed, and fast suiling; the houses ° 
are in good repair—extensive out-grounds, 
delightfully situated ; no lime-bleachedinens | 
or damaged cambrics ; no mouldy almonds or 
musty oranges, or sour raisins; madeira wine 
and spanish segars are all of transatlantic origin. 
In short every thing edmes from its proper 
— Hum cadigy reser we 4 . 
social—so many . i 
dat Motes <a 19. armed with a 
patent right, i is wa 
crea mame 
w invade his proper 3 but 
erly cant soe 
ves in loving fellowshi 
as our ool has boomed by a 
and despised poets, wedoubt: whether 
would fiad in the clouds any thi 
venient. Why, here is every thing, 
and cireusses, rope dancers and singers, 
dens and gun-powder, doctors i 
teeth for the toothless, wigs. fer the bald, 
braces for the ill. shaped, rouge 
and white lead for the rosy. It i 
bright and beautiful world, and we pray 
tle reader, that thou mayst be 
the spirit of love and poetry; only 
newspaper punctually, and it will al 
pear lo thee bright and beautiful. 


. 





- A Derbyshire Tale, as “ 
About twenty or thirty years since, agen 
han ndmed Webster, who lived in 
wo nd, a barren ay eee 
shire, bordering upon confipes of ¥ 
shire, had occasion to from home. 
ed besides himseth consaed of the sem 
‘Man, a young gir! housekeeper, 
At his departure he gave his man a. sirict 
to remain in the house, along with the 
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<= 
might wht we Webster ae benighted, aiid 
uested a night's 
tedgee She aetna peithparehim admittance, 
roused up the fire, Jed bis horse into the sta- 
ble, and thea Pach: torprovide something to 
ad her guest, of which he partook; and was 
nto hischamber. On returning to the 
kitchen, she took up his great coat in order to 
‘dry it, when perceiving it to be, as she thought, 
very heavy, curiousity prompted her to ° 
amine the pockets, in which she found a br 
loaded pistol# and their own large carving 
ife! Thunderstruck by this discovery, she 
immediately perceived what sort of a guest 
she had to deal with, and his intention. How- 
ever summoning up all her courage and reso- 
lution, she proceeded softly up stairs, fastened 
the door of the room in which the villain was 
as well as she could, with a rope—then went 
down, and in great perturbation of mind 
waited the event. Shortly aftera man came 
to the window and in a low, but distinct tone 
of voice, said, “ are you ready?” She grasped 
one of the pistols with a desperate resolution 
presented it to his face—and fired! The 
report ofthe pistol al the villain above 
who attempted to get e room, but was 
stayed in his purpose by her saying,“ Villain, 
if you open the door you are a dead man.” — 
She sent the seryant..girl for assistance, while 
she remained with the other pistol in. her 
hand, guarding the door. When help arrived, 
the villain was faken into custody; and, on 
searching without, they found the servant 
man shot dead. Another villain, who was 
taken ghertly after, met with his deserts ; and 
‘tthe housekeeper, who acted with so much 
fidelity and such unparalielled intrepidity, was 
seon after united to Mr. Webster. 





AwEcpoTE.—A young lawyer boasting of 
his readiness to undertake the defence of any 
person accused of crime, declared he would as 
soon undertake the cause ofa man whom he 
knew to be guilty, as one whom he believed 
tq beinnocent. Anaged Quaker being pres- 
ent, he appesled to him for the correctness of 
his views—* What say you to that{ old gen- 
tleman?” “ Why I say,” replied the Quaker, 
“thatif thee lived in my neighborhood, J 
Mould keep my stable locked—that’s all.”— 
Berkshire American. ~ 
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z= -The Polish Children. 
aS 
fe BY MISS PARDOE. 

“ The last diabolical stroke of Russian aay Sy 
been to intoxicate the children of the condewned 
Sent ee ae ey to the 
mines.”— Extract of a Let 


Forth went from their father-la: 
. Salah ands temeed race, -” 





No sounds disturbed the desert air, 
But those-of biter wo, © 
Save when at times re-echoed there 
wor —_ of the foe. 
ben, hark ! another ¢ out 
A cry of idiot"Zlee nf ae 
Answered and beightened by the shout 
Of the firce soldiery. 


’Twas childhood’s voice—but ah! how wild, 
How demon-like its swell! 

The mother shrieked to hear her child 
Give forth that soulless -yell;* 

And fathers wrung their fettered hands, 
Beneath this maddening wo ; 

Whilst shouted out those infant bands 

chorus of the foe ! 


turses deep and low were said, 
use murmur reached to heavén ; 
A hes Were hea and tears were shed, 
And women’s heart e niven ; 
While all forgetful of their woes, e 
The children onward trod. 
And sung—and their y@ang voices rose 
A vengeance-cry to Gud ! 
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D. 8. KITTLE, of Troy, Travelling Agent. 


NEW-YORKE. ; 


A. F. Miller, Gellatin. 
Moore & Stone, Plattsburgh. 
L. W. Chappell, Eaton. 
Levi L. Hill, Kingston, 
. Wheeler, Chatham 4 Corners. 
- Dougias, Haverstraw. 
Charles S. Willard, Catskill. 
C. B. Dutcher, Spencertown. 
Mr. Ford, Red Rock. 
D. D. Newberry, Syracuse. 
Jacob D. Clark, Deibi. 
Clinton L. Adancourt, Troy. 
Waker 8. Fairfield, Lavsingburgh. 
Thomas Netterville, Athens, 
Dr. Charles Drake, Plattekill. 
* RK. G. Dorr, Hillsdale. 
W. C. Benjamin, Fayetteville. 
Charles Heimstreet, Fairfield . 
E. D. Litebfied, Delpbi. 
W: H. Cutler, Forestville. 
Joha G. Wallace, Milton: 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Dr. William Bassett, Granby. 
A. G. Parker, P. M. Sbirby Viliage. 
George H. Presbrey, Lanesborougb. 
D. D. Shumway, Ware. 
Calvin Gunn, Pittsfield. 
RHODE-ISLAND. 
» Richard Carrique, jr. Cumberland. 
James D. Wolcott, Lonsdale. 
CONNECTICUT. 
John R. Chapin, Wal 
Herace Ames, New- be 
Hermon Chapin, New ord. 
VERMONT. 
S. 8. Smith, Burlington. 
Sy beng 
Dewitt C. Wagner, Montrose. 
Exva 8. Park, do, 
OHIO. ~ 
8. Lydy, Washington, Fayette Co. 
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